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For the Companion. 
SAVED. b 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 


“Old Tork - 
into Mary Mortison’s cabin early one August morning. 
“Poor Tork!’ Mary responded, rising from = the 
hearth where she was toasting bread before the fire for 
ittle Matt’s breakfast. “Poor old Tork!” she repeated, 


‘he was so lonely! 


is dead!” said Becky Manners, hurrying 


Neither of them saw the great, frightened brown eyes 
of Matt looking out from between two little calico cur- 


tains, for the bunk was rather high and out of the way ; 


but little Matt Mortison was swallow 








“every word. 

The hut, or, to speak literally, cabin, presented a pic- | 
turesque appt 
as it did, the long, level beach. 
and parcel of the old wrecked merchantman, the “Wel 
hull was still to be seen half a mile of 
i broken up by the sea vears and years*ago. 


trance as the sun shone upon it, fronting: | 


It had once been part 


t,” whose 


| 
l- 
8] { 
flag { 
Nee | 


that had bee 


Some enterprising fisherman—for they were all fisher- 





d managed to possess 


in that little Eastern town—h: 








himself of parts of the old vessel, and had put them to- 
gether, and thus made a very comfortable little house. 
It had never been kept so neatly before gentle Mary | 
Mortison took charge of it, and she had now been there 


ayear. Only on 


M 


year ago old Aunty Hays had died, 
<t in time to close her eyes, and receive 
ated, 


“Who is that young woman with the little boy ?” be- 





ry coming ju 


what little property she had accumul 


to be asked on Sundays, as the rude population 
tout of the plain wooden church. 


“Nobody knows,” 





was the answer, “but you hear tlic | 





boy calls her ‘Mary,’ so, in course, she can’t be his | 
mother.” 
“Isn't she a prot hieee 2” | 
“Not the leas in the world, on’y better eddi- | 
cated than some of us. And sure, there’s a sad look in | 


her eves.” 





r 


some, like, » beknown, she 
and o ork ought to live together. 
Old Tork was a sort of hermit. For twenty years he | 
din his cabin, and had 





sel 


known to 


ary commu. 


Ma een 
speak to manor wonmn beyoud the 
to have 
food and other necessities of life, 
Matt came there. How the |x 


ord) 





nication which 


Mary and little 


until 


tumble-down old cabin. 
There 


‘pretty 


were “pretty little ships” there, he said, and 

which, from 
Mary supposed to mean statuary of some kind. 
made every thing 


white things,” his description, 
Ile 
Matt said, and he was 


making him one of the pretty things, now, with a knife, 
| , 


himself, little 


out of wood, and then Le was going to paint it white. | 
The boy seemed to grow so fond of the fisherman that 
Mary never felt uneasy when he from her, 
provided she saw him, from her cabin, enter the house 
of old Tork. 


Once in 


Was way 


w great while Mary met the latter—a tall, 
dignified man, with hair and beard as white as snow; 
but he never noticed 
her. 


her, or spoke to Matt when he was 





Gradually the people of the little town learned some 
particulars of Mary’s former life, partly from the minis- 
ter, partly from other sources. She was an orphan, and 
had been with her little brother so unkindly treated by 
rejatives whose hearts were stony—and sometimes re- 
lations have very hard hearts—that she had written to 
old Aunty Hays, who had been her nurse when she 
Was a child, to know if there was any opening by which 
she might support herself and her little brother among 
the simple fishing-folks of the town. Old Aunt Hays 
had responded by sending a friend for her. But when 
Mary arrived, her good old nurse was lying at the point 
of death. She had, however, left her little property, as 
Isaid before, to the orphan, who had also the privilege 
of living in the cabin rent free, and in a little time took 
& few of the fishermen’s children for private instrue- 
tion. 





And now old Tork was dead, Mary felt sad and un- 
happy, although she had not known him. + 


Sone, “breakfast is ready, and here, you little lay-a-bed ! 
See how bright the sun is!’ 

For answer out leaped the boy, a beautiful, manly 
little fellow, his sister’s pride and idol. All the love 
she had felt for mother, father and friends was now 
centered on him. She looked surprised at his appear- 
ance, for he had dressed himself in his bunk. 

“So you were awake, then ?” 

“Yes; and what did that woman say?” asked the 
boy, with that strange look still on his face, after he 
had washed it, and rolled the clean, sweet towel all 
Over his hands. 

“Miss Manners, you should say. Why, she said that 
Old Mr. Tork was dead.” 

“Dead! that means like father,” said the boy, sor- 
rowfully. 

“Tea,” Mary had filled his little bowl with milk, 
buttered his toast, and now placed them before him. 
He took one swallow of each, glanced at his sister, left 
he table hurriedly, and sitting down before the fire, 
burst into tears. 





in purchasing | tiful stories! 


| ing plainer than ever. 


“Come, Matty,” she cried, as soon as her visitor had | low. 
’ . 





SAV 


. ” ° ° F . at wa ! 
“Why, Matt!” cried Mary, following him, and sitting 

down by his side, “don’t you want your breakfast 7” 
Matt shook his head, and still sobbed on. Mary sat} 


' 


j there, too, the tea growing cold, while she smoothed | towards night, though he had been searched for 
| the boy’s bright curls, and gave him her wordless sym- } day, the child had not been found. 
| pathy. | 


“Did you think so much of him, dear?” at last she 
said. 

“Yes; he used to love me so, and tell me such beau- | 
!” sobbed the boy, “and read about God in 
the Bible—and—and—I loved him. And he told me 


vy won the confidence of | that everybody had deceived him, and tried to do him | missed, and when the night came on, the few men at 
this solitary being was never known; but he did, and harm—everybody but me; and I looked like his little | home in the village went out with torches, but Matt was 
carried home a fish to Mary as his first trophy. After | Sister he had once, that he went away from because he | nowhere to be found. All the next day the search was 
that he was often with the strange old fisherman and | Wanted to get away from the whole world. And she | continued, and Mary sat in her little cabin, an image of 
hermit, and told wonderful stories of the interior of his | Was the only one he ever loved besides me. And he | woe, never speaking, scarcely stirring, asking for no | 
| 


made me such pretty things! And now he’s dead there 
all alone, and [ll never see him again!” 

“Poor old man!” said Mary. “But he is happy, now, 
in heaven.” 

“And that old ship, you know we see sometimes!” 
cried the boy, wiping his eyes. 
“Yes, the old hull, dear, 

Was a part of it once.” 


This litthe home of ours 


“Well, he was in that ship when it was wrecked, and 
he said that the people used to go out there and get all 
the goods in it, and bring them to the shore; but that 
there was lots of gold and nice things thrown overboard 
there that they never got. And he was going to take 
ime in his boat some day to sce it and go in it, if we 
could—and now he is dead!” 

Matt cried fora long time, and his sister left him to 
himself. After a while he dricd his tears, put on his 
cap, and with Mary’s permission walked over to the 
old house where the hermit lay. Crowds of people had 
been there all day, attracted by curiosity ; but not one 
of them carried the sore heart that throbbed so hurried- 
ly in Matty’s breast. Some one was there examining 
papers, carly as it was, and the boy saw curious glances 
turned upon him on every side, the people whispering 
together as they looked. ; 

As for poor old ‘Fork, he seemed so long and white 
lying there all covered up, that poor little Matt did not 
stop to see more, but ran down to the shore. 

There was the old wreck, away oif on his right, show- 
And the tide—how low it was! 
If he could only get out to the wreck—just step one 
foot on the very vessel his old friend had gone almost 
round the world in, what pleasure it would give him! 

Yes, the tide was very low; he had never seen it so 
There, too, at the foot of a little projecting arm 
of land, lay the old boat that poor Tork went fishing in. 
It didn’t seem a great way oif. 


lise itagain! Matt thought if he could untie the rope, 


Poor Tork! he’d never 


the water was so still and low, that he could go off to 


keep hold, I would be such a goodzhoy, and never, 
never go anywhere again without asking if I might. O, 
I called till I couldn’t speak above a whisper, and in 
the night I did too, but it was dark, and I was afraid. 
and the water was all up round me. But God did give 
me strength to hold on, until just before Bill took hold 
of me, then I seemed to die right away.” 

Matt is a man now, and often tells the story of the 
wreck to his own children, and Aunt Mary sitting near 
with her knitting, corroborates it with a gentle nod of 
her head, but she always says: 

“Your father must tell you about it, dears, I never 
could, for it was such 





a terrible anguish to me, that I 
think I have never forgotten to this day just how I felt 
when his little head was placed in And then 
| the tears gather in her eyes, and the children gather 

about her in loving 


my lap.” 








sympathy. 
——- — -+o-- -—---—— 
For the Companion. 
HETTY. 
By Mrs. P. H, Phe! - 

Hetty was very poor. Her father was dead; and her 
mother, with her four children, lived in a wretched attic, 
; and sewed early and late, and all ihe live-long day, 
| though at the most unprofitable work of a Jew’s slop- 
shop. It was the best she could do; a// she could do to 
earn bread and shelter; and too little bread and too 
poor a shelter she thus earned. 

Hetty was ten yea@® old. She was the oldest of the 
children. She was the maid-of-all-work for the family. 
She swept the little room and kept it tidy; made the 
two beds, the large one and the trundle-bed under it; 
washed the dishes; washed the small garments and 
ironed them when there was a fire to heat the irons. 
His sister! She kept the other children quict and happy, so that 

| they might not disturb their overworked mother; and, 
Such was the cry that went through the village, as,;} when she had time, took them into the street and 


ps 





ED. 


“Was anybody scen little Matt 
is almost crazy.” 


Mortison ? 


all | amused them there. 
| old girls do as much ? 
Mary had walked for hours through every street, and | Hetty had a little sister whom she dearly loved, a 
up and down the beach,:wringing her hands helplessly, | 
| her eyes tearless, but such a look of anguish in her face | and as joyful as a song-bird. 
that people dreaded to meet it. Nobody had seen him, | 
| save those who were in the house of old Tork when the | 
j boy entered it in the morning. 


How many other little ten-year- 


sweet and loving child, as pretty as a spring-blossom, 
When Hetty was hard at 
work, little Molly would hide behind her so cunningly, 
pull at her gown, pe@p under her arms, and then burst 
into a hearty laugh, that Hetty, no matter how tired 
she was, could not help laughing and forgetting she 
was tired. And when she was half-fed and hungry, it 
was so good to clasp little Molly tight to her breast, kiss 
her sweet lips and swallow her smiles, that it helped 
wear off the craving of faintness. 

The poor family lived mostly on stale bread bought 
said, and his little body had been carried out to sea. | at the baker’s. The children dipped theirs in milk and 
She was sure of that. 


The boat was soon | 


| tidings. She had given him up. He was drowned, she | 


| water, (too poor to have unwatered milk;) the mother 
A tew of the town's people had gathered disconsolate- | ate her’s dry; or, when she could afford it, with a cup 
ly on the beach. | of weak tea. 
“They say she’ll die if some’at don’t move her,” said | 
old Beck Manners. 
“Who's that rowing in?” she said, a moment after. 
“My Bill, I suppose,” 


Never a bit of cake or pie could these poor people 
| have; never a grain of sugar or a drop of molasses; 
| seldom a bit of meat. They never had candy; they 
was the answer; “he must | never had fruit. O, how longingly did Hetty sometimes 
| needs go off to the old ship to see, as if the boy could! look into the shop windows and wish she had only a 
| be there, and so—Betsy !” she cried, breathlessly throw- | cent with which to buy an apple or a stick of candy for 
ing up her arms, “he’s got something! He’s got some-} dear little Molly! But she never had one. 
thing in that boat as sure as you’re a living woman.” | At the baker’s where Hetty bought the bread, were a 
“He has!” cried Betsy, her face lighting; “but, is it! great many tempting dainties. k 
dead or alive ?” 





White, spongy rusks 
and buns, and gingerbread, and currant cakes, and 
| great puffing sheets of pound-cake and fruit-cake. How 

Yes, Mary was walking toward them with an un-| very nice they all looked! too nice and tempting for 
steady step, as if seeing nothing. Suddenly she turned poor hungry children! Hetty looked at them again 
from one to the other. Did they hear the shout that) and again, and longed for them, and went away. 
she did? ’ One day, when the shop was full, she was crowded 

“Saved! saved! saved!” | close to the counter where the great frosted sheets of 

The little boat was grounded. plum-cake lay. One of them was cut, and crumbs from 
cry. it lay scattered near her. She wondered how they 
would taste. They were good for nothing, and would 
soon be brushed off and thrown away. Her little fin- 
gers crept on to the counter, and picked up one crum) 
and then another. How good they were! If Molly 
could only taste them! 

After this, she often made her way to the counter and 
| purloined sweet crumbs, till one day her stale loaf was 
laid upon a slice of cake, and as she took up the loaf, 
quick as thought, she took up the cake with it—took it 
for little Molly, and left the shop. 

She hid it in her pocket, and then hurried along the 
| street full of fear and fright, not daring to look behind 
her, nor even to look up. She was in a tremor when 
she reached home; but when her mother asked what 
was the matter, she answered, “Nothing.” 

And to further questions, she still answered, “Noth- 


| “There she comes!” muttered the other. 


Others had heard the 
O! had God taken pity upon her? She clasped 
her hands, looking deadly pale. Her lips quivered, 
her eyes were distended with a look of mingled hope 
and despair. She tried to run with the others, to shout, 
to cry, but her strength deserted her. She fell on her 
knees in mute helplessness. It seemed as if the earth | 
and all the sea swam round and round. Presently con- 
sciousness returned. They were laying something upon 
her lap,—a little head whose golden curls were wet, a 
boyish form that made every prlse in her body throb 
with rapture. 

“Dead or alive, I thank Thee, O, my.God!” was all | 
she could murmur. 

“Saved! saved!” the cry went round like an electric 
shock, touching every heart. Boys shouted at the tops 
of their voices, old men laughed as they said it, the | 


: : : ¢ | 
tears of joy running down their cheeks. As for poor 


the vessel and back again before his sister would miss | 
him. The old man had said it told him stories of far 
lands; of beautiful islands of the sea; of China, where 
the people wore their hair in long tails down their 
backs. “Would it tell Atm any thing?’ Matt won- 
dered. 

Well, here was the boat at his feet, almost. There, 
too, was the little gourd to bail it with. The sun lay 
warm over the calm waters; there could not be any 
dangcr in using the boat when the waves were hushed 
and still. Presently he was in the boat. He had untied 
the rope, and almost before he knew it, he was drifting 
from the shore. For a moment he was frightened; but 
as he saw that he floated in the direction of, the black 
old hulk, straight before him, and found that by using 
the paddle he could urge it in the right direction, he be- 
gan to be amused, and forgot all his fears. 


Mary, she lifted hands and eyes to heaven, and such a} 
prayer as went up to the merciful God, they said, never | 
was heard before by mortal ears. 
Yes, he was all right, now,—weak and faint from | 
hunger and fright and exposure, but saved. Saved to 
know that the old hermit Tork had left all his treas- | 
ures and all his hoarded money—not a small amount— 
to him. } 
“T only kept my head above water,” he whispered, | 
when grown strong enough to speak. “I hung on, and | 
shouted, and tried to make you see, but I was too far 
away, and the water was all round me. I prayed to 
God all night, and something seemed to hold me on. I} 
think I was letting go when I first saw the boat coming, | 
though I wasn’t so frightened then as I was when my | 
boat drifted off. Yes, I was just letting go, and I did | 
promise God if he would make me strong enough to | 














ing.” Lying is sure to follow thieving. One sin brings 
all the sins in train. 

Hetty could not cat her supper that night. She was 
very hungry before she went to the bake-shop, but her 
hunger was all gone now, and her mother knew some- 
thing must be wrong with her, what she could not 
guess. After supper, Hetty took the cake from her 


| pocket, very slily, and gave it to little Molly. 


“See, Molly, ain’t that nice?” she said, and sitting 
down beside her on the floor, she watched to see her 
pull out the plums and eat them, and smack her lips at 
their sweetness—trying to forget her sin. 

“Isn’t cake good?” she said. “Hetty wishes Molly 


could have some good cake every day. Hetty gives all 
her cake to Molly. 
dearly.” 

Did she forget her sin? or did she make it seem any 


Hetty loves her little darling 




















THE YOUTHS 


COMPANION. 








thing other than a sin? Nay, neither. She was too 
full of shame te took up; remorse was gnawing at her 
heart till it seemed as if she would perish ; and when her 
mother asked, ‘Where did you get that cake, Hetty?” , 
she could hardly summon voice to answer, 
“The woman at the bread-store gave it to me.” 
Anether sin; more guilt, though she was already | 
sinking under it. 
“What made you so sly about it?” asked the mother. 
“I wasn’t sly,” answered the poor sinning girl. 
“Why didn’t you tell us about your cake when you 
first came in, and show it to us ?” 


Hetty’s heart was full and tender; she looked at 
Molly, and longed to clasp her to her breast, but she | 
felt unworthy; never had she felt so humble and un- 
worthy before. Little Molly ran to her, lafighing and 
clapping her hands. 

“We've got a Kismes supper. 
We’ve got a Kismes supper.” 

Hetty sadly smiled; she could not rejoice with the 
child, since the Christmas supper was so associated 
with her own sin and shame; but she took the little 
prattler in her arms and said, with touching softness, 

“Little Molly must always’ be good. Little Molly | 


Mamma said so.) 


“Q, I don’t know. I thought I wouldn’t,” Hetty hes- Must never do any thing that’s wrong, never.’ 


morrow night. Then there’s Mrs. Simons—we three’ his friend’s strength of mind to a new trial. Having 
attend down here when we can. It isn't much we can —— his valet to admit _ to the bedchamber of the 
s | wholly unsuspecting youth, his first care was to with- 

~*~ but we do all we can. ; | draw the bullets from a brace of pistols suspended at the 
After staying a while, she bade me good-night. head of the bed, under which he then crept, to await 

“I tell you, I thought that if the angel of the Lord the arrival of his companion, who, returning home at 
that appeared to Lot when the patriarch endeavored to pont: sing apne ra a a ms — 
ade la | ceale : stole cautiously forth, wrapped himself in 
save the cities of the plain, should appear for the de- a white coverlet, and standing at full height at the foot 
struction of Charleston, and the hand of retribution | of the couch, began to jerk the sheet in which the sleep- 


could be stayed for ten righteous women’s sake, I think | er lay; he awoke, saw the tall, white figure, and calling 
the city would have been allowed to stand! Here, 
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itatingly answered. 

Her mother was troubled. It came into her mind 
that Hetty had stolen the cake, but she was usually so 
good a girl that it was hard to suspect her, and she 
could not express a suspicion that might do her injus- 
tice without more reason for it. 

Hetty was wretched enough; for three or four days 
she was almost sick. Do what she would to drive her 
sin from her thoughts, it would be there. She played 
with Molly, danced with her, sang to her—no use—that 
stolen cake took all the heart out of her. Her singing 
was only noise; her dancing was without merriment. 
She was never the same child after that theft—a shadow 
always rested upon her—a burden weighed her down. 

When Christmas came, she took little Molly to the 
church to see the beautiful green wreaths and garlands; 
and while Molly’s eyes were roving around among the 
strange sights, Hetty’s were fixed on one of the great! 
white tablets at the side of the pulpit. There, in gold 
letters, glaring right at her, she read, 

“Trou sHALT Not STEAL.” 
It was her condemnation. 
and dropped her eyes. 
ing at her all the same. 

on it. 

“Trou sHALT NoT STEAL.” 

It rang in her ears. God Himself was speaking to 
her. What could she do? for she had stolen. She had} 
broken the commandment—must she die? God would 
surely punish her. | 

Little Molly kept pulling her and pointing to the pret- | 
ty wreaths, but Hetty did not heed her. She heeded 
nothing but those flaming words on the tablet before | 
her. 

When they reached home, she stood up, pale, like | 
one death-stricken, beside her mother’s knee, and said, | 

“Mother!” 

Her mother wondered at her look. 

“Mother!” and she held her breath awhile; “I have 
stolen.” . | 
“My child!” exclaimed the mother, her voice break- 

jug with distress. 

The voice of the young penitent grew firmer in her | 
self-condemnation. 

“T stole the cake I gave to Molly.” 

“T feared you did,” and the mother’s tears flowed 
fast. 

Hetty was suffering too much for tears. 

“T licd, too, mother,” she went on. “I told lies about 
the cake.” 

“IT am glad you confess them, my child,” said the | 
mother. 

“What good will it do, mother? It will not take 
them back.” | 
“No; but it is what God has said you must do; and 

it is all you can do besides repenting of them.” 

“T do repent, mother. O,1 have repented so much! 
It has alinost killed me—that stealing. But I want to 
do more, mother. I can do more.” 

“What can you do, my child ?” 

“T can pay for the cake. I have wanted to pay for it 
all the time, but I had no money. I wished I could) 
tind some in the street, but I never did; I never find 
any there.” 

“T have only money enough to huy our bread anda 
little milk,” answered the mother, analy. 

“Let me go hungry awhile, mother, and let me pay 
for the cake!” pleaded Hetty. 

The poor mother clasped her daughter to her breast. 
“T will go supperless with you to-night, my child. Buy 
a roll for the younger ones, and pay for the cake. Do! 
you think you can tell the woman at the bread-store 
what you did ?” 

“Yes, mother; I know I can, for I haye told you. It 
was hardest to tell you, for O, mother! I love you so, 
I didn’t want you to know I was such a bad girl. But 
I had to tell you. God—I know it was God,—kept ring- 
ing in my ears, ‘Tuovu sHAaLT Nor StTeat,’ when I had 
stoleh. Will He forgive me if Ido all I can to make 
up for it?” 

“Hear His own words,” said the mother: ‘He that 
confesseth and forsaketh shall find mercy.’ Go to God; 
tell Him all; and cast yourself upon Him.” 

“Let me go to the bread-store now,” said Hetty. 

She hastened to the store. It was the first time she 
had entered it without reluctance since she had stolen 
the cake. Fortunately, there were only a few persons 
there, and when she had bought her roll she said to the 
woman who kept the store, ‘Will you please to let me 
speak to you ?” 

The woman bent to listen. 

J want to pay for a piece of cake I stole. It was as 
large as that,” said Hetty, measuring the size of the 
cake upon her hand. ‘Will this piece of money pay 
for it?” she asked as she offered a five cent piece. 

“Poor child!” said the shopwoman, “you needn’t pay 
for it. Only don’t take any more. Never touch a bit 
again that isn’t your own, and I'll give you some once 
in awhile. Here’s a piece for you now.” 

And the generous, tender-hearted woman gave Hetty 
a piece more than twice as large as that she had de- 
scribed upon her hand. 

“No, I thank you, I can’t take it,” said Hetty, who 
felt that she did not deserve it. 

“Yes, take it,” said the woman, putting it mm a paper. 
“You don’t get much cake, and it’s Christmas.” 

Hetty hesitated, and then said,-“I can take it for the 
others.” 

“You didn’t buy a loaf of bread to-night,” said the 
thoughtful woman. 

“Mother gave me the money to pay for the cake,” 
answered Hetty. “I bought a roll for the children.” 

“And were you and your mother going without any 
thing ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Hetty, embarrassed at tell- 
ing se much. 

The kind woman wrapped up a large 
buns, and handed them to Hetty. 

“Here is a little Christmas present for your mother,” 
she said. “Never go without your supper, child. 
There’s bread enough in the world and you shall have 
some of it. Now remember, I shall give yeu some nice 
cake sometimes if I find that you never touch what 
den’t belong to you. Never touch even acrumb. The 
crumbs make the big loaves, and the little thievings 
grow to make the big robberies.” 

“TIT never want to touch another crumb, never,” said 
Hetty, bursting into tears. “I’ve been very sorry about 
that eake.” 

“Well, don’t ery about it any more,” said the shop- 
woman. “Never mind it now, but be a good girl. Now 
carry the things right home for supper.” 

Hetty’s mother was anxiously waiting for her return. 
As she received the cake and buns from her, she ex- 
claimed, “How good God is!” Then whispered to her, 

“Ge right to God with your sin, my child.” 

Hetty found a quiet corner where she knelt and 
prayed for forgiveness and cleansing, casting herself 
upon the mercy of Him who died for her. 

Then gotag to her mother’s side, she flung her arms 
aronnd her neck and whispered, 

“Do you forgive me, mother? I am very sorry that 
I have pained yoy and disgraced you.” 

“I forgive you. You have early learned how bitter 
sin is, and J hope you will be a good girl he~eafter.” 


She could not look at it, 
But it was looking at her, glar- 
She saw it as if her eyes were 








sheet of fresh 


‘Never—Molly—never,” echoed the innocent child, , 
and then ran to her mother to get her ‘““Kismes supper.” 

She broke her cake, and offered the largest piece to | 
Hetty. Hetty shook her head, “No, Molly, no; I don’t 
want it.” | 

Molly urged it. “’Tis good, Hetty. ’Tis sw-e-e-t.” 
But Hetty could not taste it. It would have had no 
sweetness for her. 

She never tastes cake now. 
that stolen piece yet. 

ves, she will remember it through all eternity, for its 
lesson of sin and sorrow—for its beautiful lesson of Di- 
vine love and mercy, too, 


Perhaps she remembers 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





Where is my Receipt? 
The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the | 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which | 
he has paid for his Companion. 
No other receipt is given. 
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For the Companion. 


“DON’T GO ’"WAY.” | 
“Don't go ‘way! the pleading accents 
Fell like music on the air, 
And the rosy lips beseeching, 
And the little hand outreaching, 
Kept the boyish wanderer there. 


“Don't go ‘way! Stay by me, Willie!” 
And the little hurrying feet 
Trembled with the eager pleasure, 
Striving steps like his to measure, 
So his helping hand to mect. 


“Don't go ‘way! she needs you, brother, 
Gently guide her steps to-day ; 
Vy-and-bye when you are weary, 
And life’s pathway seemeth dreary, 
You will need her :—“don't go ‘way !" 


O, brothers! brothers! 
Many a tender voice to-day 
Calls to you, in accents pleading, 


“Don't go way!" 


*Mid the great world-sounds you're heeding, 
Gently, sadly, “don't go "way!" 


“Don't go ‘way”™ from that home fireside, 
Where a sister smiles for you, 

To the haunts where ruin lingers 

Beauty—robed by sin’s false fingers ; 
Stay where joy is pure and true! 


*Don't go 'way™ from that old pathway 
You and she together trod, 

Hand in hand in childhood’s hours, 

Reading on all trees and flowers, 
Trustingly the name of God. 


“Don't go "way" from those swect lessons 
Learned with her in carly days! 

Keep the precious truth unclouded, 

‘Mid the dust of earth-ways crowded, 
And the glare of earthly rays. 


“Don't go ‘way !""—turn back, O, brother! 
Hear the gentle accents pray, 

With the childish love unaltered, 

And the hope that ne’er has faltered, 

sadly,—‘‘don't go “way !’ 





bP 
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For the Confpanion. 


THE COLONEL’S HANDKERCHIEF! 
AND HOW HE CAME BY IT. 


Chapter IV.---The Midnight Visitors. | 

“That night,” said the Colonel, continuing his narra- 
tive respecting his imprisonment in Charleston, “about 
twelve o’clock, some one entered my cell. 
was immediately closed again. 
not see my hand before me.” 

“ ‘Can I do any thing for you ? asked, in a moment 
or two, a voice directly over my head. I could not see! 
any one, but the voice was that of a woman. 

“Who are you, madam? I asked. 

“She said nothing until she had struck a match, and 
lit a candle. ‘ 

“Tam an English woman,’ she said. ‘My husband 
was forced into the rebel army,—hce is in the commissa- | 
ry department,—and two of my sons were in the rebel | 
ranks. One of them lies wounded in the North some- | 
where. Can I do any thing for you ? 

“She bent over me. She was a lady of about thirty- 
five, or perhaps forty years of age, with a sweet, mild | 
expression—one of the prettiest types of an English 
woman, She had lived here, she said, some twenty 
years, and yet she had not lost that delicate bloom 
which is peculiar to the English girl. Her eyes were | 
as dove-like, and her lips looked as young as if she | 
were still in her teens.” 

“That’s pretty good,” I said, “especially for a woman 
of thirty-five or forty.” 

“Q,” retorted the Colonel, “I don’t like your merely | 
pretty women; I like handsome ones. A child or a} 
doll may be pretty, but it takes a woman whose char- 
acter is developed to be handsome. Handsome is—” 

“As handsome does ?” 

“Yes and no,” rejoined the Colonel. “Handsome 
implies character, which pretty does not. Handsome | 
women haven’t young lips; for there is age in every | 
feature. Boys like pretty girls; men require handsome | 
women.” 

“That'll do,” said I, for I wanted to hear the story. 

“She brought me in some wine and crackers, and 
promised to come again. ‘There is going to be a fight 
down ¢@n the island to-morrow,’ she told me. ‘The offi- | 
cers say they are going to drive “you-uns” off Morris | 
Island.’ 


“T wondered, ‘Is she a spy? Has she come here to | 
question me ?’ 
“How did you get in?’ I asked her. | 
‘Gave the soldier a drink!’ she said, smiling. ‘There | 
are a few of us Union women here who do all we can | 
for the Northern soldiers. My daughter will come to-| 


The door | 
It was so dark I could } 


| 
| 


out, 
j ow = abc >? oe ims 
where there were no white men who stood faithful to! nae Seana ae 798 Ghout new 7° turned himeell 


loyalty and justice, the women came and comforted us. 


round again to sleep. 


The sheet-jerking was, however, renewed, and the 


Most of the women, however, were as bad or worse Youth, tormented out of his good temper, exclaimed, 


than the men.” | 


, ’ | 
“Well, well; so you don’t mean to tell me about the 
handkerchief ?” I asked. 


but continued pulling at the bedclothes as before. 
ther alarmed or angry, the young nobleman got u 


“Begone, foolish fellow, or I will shoot you! . 


Still the white figure neither spoke nor moved away, 
Ki- 


“O, yes, I do,” said the Colonel, with a smile. “Next | seized one of his pistols, and fired right at the motionless 


night a young lady came. The window shuttersswere 
open, and I saw her as she came in almost as plainly as | 
if it were day. 
baked bread. 

“What is your name ?’ I asked her. 

“Why, you know,’ she answered, coquetishly ; ‘my 
mother was here last night.’ | 

“We had a pleasant talk. She told mé that an officer 
told her mother that the attempt to drive us from Mor- 
ris Island had been abandoned, because it was found 
that ourforce was heavier than they had thought. 


“As she was leaving me, she looked a minute, and afte 


then sort of bashfully asked : 

“ «Captain, won’t you give me a keepsake ?” 

“IT took out my watch. It was worth $150 in gold. 

** No, no,’ she said, ‘I don’t want any thing of value.’ 

“T held out a gold eagle, but she wouldn’t take it. 

“*T don’t want any thing but a keepsake,’ she said; 
and I noticed that she looked at my shoulder-straps. 

“I took the hint. 

“<«Well,’ says I, ‘I have nothing I can give you but 
my epaulettes. Will you take them? I can get a new | 
pair when I’m exchanged.’ 

“*O, the very thing I wanted!’ she exclaimed, with 
childish rapture. 

“T took out my knife and cut them of, and handed 
them to her. | 

“*Now don't you want something from me? she | 
asked. 

“Of course,’ says I. ‘I should be happy to receive 
any token that would remind me of your kindness to 
our soldiers and vour faithfulness to the Union.’ 

“She had an embroidered handkerchief in her hand, 
and she tossed it to me playfully. 

“She really looked very beautiful to me as I lay there 
helpless in that grated room, the moonlight enveloping 
her, and showing her.fair, modest, girlish face to its | 
best advantage. 

* *Good-night, captain,’ she said, and she turned to 
leave. 
“I don’t know what caused me to say it, but I 

couldn’t help it. I said: 

“¢Are you married ? 

“She half-turned round, holding the latch of the part- 
Iy opened door in her hand. 

“ *No,” she said. ; | 

“ ‘Neither am I,’ Tadded. She seemed quite amused | 
at the abruptness of the question. | 

“Good night, captain!’ she repeated, and then she 
went out. 

“That's how I came to have the handkerchief !” 

“How long did you stay there?” I inquired. | 

“Not long. Next night, I was going to say, this Mrs. | 
Simons She was an old, wizen-faced lady, | 
dressed in the most faded, shabby-genteel suit that I] 
ever saw upon any white woman. | 


came. 


Her hair was gray—| 
a sort of marly gray; and her long nose, and small, 
blue, lack-lustre eyes did not produce a very agreeable 
impression upon the beholder. But she a true | 
She asked me if I had money or any valua- 
bles. | 

“T had the watch and about $200 in gold. 

“ ‘You better give them to me,’ she suggested. ‘They 
will rob you while you are asleep here, some night.’ 

“T did not know but it was a trap, yet I thought I 
would trust her. Even if I did lose the watch and the 
money, she better have them, perhaps, than the rebel 
soldiers. I looked straight into her eyes as I handed 
her all my gold and my watch. 

“The English women and this old lady came to see 
me several times after this interview. I found that 
they were poor, and induced Mrs. Simons to take fif- 
teen dollars of the $200 for herself. 
every thing I needed. 

“Suddenly it was announced that we must leave for 
Columbia. I had not seen either of the ladies for two 
days. It was the morning of the day fixed for our 
leaving. I thought that she either did not know about 
it, or couldn’t get in. But at two o’¢lock,—just an hour 
before starting,—a negro woman came in, and handed 
me a paper parcel. It contained my money, my watch, 
and a pile of confederate money besides!” 

UncLE JANES. 


was 
woman. 


She brought me 
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FRIGHTFUL RESULT OF A PRACTICAL 
JOKE. 

The judgments pronounced by both Divine and hu- 
man laws on falsehood are echoed by the public senti- 
ment of mankind, but when falsehood takes the form of 
a “practical joke,” there are commonly enough found to 
allow and excuse it. If the evil consequences of this 
dangerous form of fun could be stated in detail, the ar- 
ray of facts would certainly satisfy any one that its prac- 
tice should be discontinued and reprehended. “As a 
man that casteth firebrands, arrows and death, so is he 
that deceiveth his neighbor, and saith, ‘am I not in 
sport?” 

A shocking occurrence took place a few years since in 
the vicinity of Perth, Scotland. The well-known cour- 
age and naturally dauntless temperament of a young 
nobleman of that country had stimulated some of his 
companions to put him to the proof in various ways. 
He was himself aware of their designs against his hardi- 
hood, and readily joined in the sport so far as to give 
them free permission to test his intrepidity by either 
natural or supernatural means. Every scheme, how- 
ever, proved abortive, and the attempt was, apparently, 
and, as the young hero believed, really relinquished as 
hopeless. But, after the lapse of some weeks, it unfor- 


tunately became again. the subject of discussion; and 
one of the thoughtless youths, his ingenuity stimulated 
by a considerable wager, resolved onve more to subject 


| could be trusted anywhere. 


| she did, a 


figure, and the bullet was rolled back harmless on the 
| coverlet! i 


Amazed, he discharged the other pistol; the gaunt, si- 


She brought me some cigars and fresh- | lentJigure tossed the second bullet toward him! A hor- 
rible conviction of an unearthly visitor being before him 
| probably seized his imagination, and the fine, promising 
youth fell back upon his couch a corpse! 
paralysis had deprived him instantaneously of life. 


A cerebral 


Serena ee 
For the Companion. 
THE NOISE IN THE MEAL-CHEST. 
My Aunt Olive went up stairs as usual on Saturday 
rnoon, with a great Dutch milk-pan in her hand, to 


get meal for the brown bread. 


It was our custom to have a cake or two of it warm 


on Sunday morning, along with the customary pot of 


beans; and we liked to have Aunt Olive make the 
bread and see to the baking, for she was always willing 


to stay up late and manage the oven, and knew just 


the heat to leave in it, and just the time in the morning 


| when the breakfast, nicely cooked, should be taken 


out. 

A staid, thrifty, methodical maiden was my Aunt 
Olive, who was never given to nervousness by nature, 
and who had never brought it on by late hours or novel 
reading; one of those strong-nerved persons who never 
feel any fear of spiders or of rats and mice, or show 
any unconquerable dread ofa snake, (I mean of those 
not too big to be taken up with the tongs.) Aunt Olive 
She never overslept her- 
self, and if she was ever out of bed after ten o’clock at 
night, it was for the good of the funily or some afflicted 
neighbors who wanted her to watch with their sick or 
dead. 

If she was ever unduly excited, or betrayed remark- 
able agitation, we knew that something serious was the 
matter. 

When, then, my Aunt Olive took the great 
milk-pan and went up stairs, as she always did 


Dutch 
Satur- 
day afternoons, to sift and bring down the meal for the 
brown bread, it must be supposed we would all be won- 
derfully astonished and alarmed to hear her utter, as 
most piercing scream, and spring down the 
stairway with the tin pan rolling and rattling before 
her, and to see her fling herself into a chair in the 
kitchen, out of breath, and as white as a sheet. 

“What is the matter, Olive ?” exclaimed my mother. 

“What has happened?” shrieked my grandmother. 


“Pid aunty fall down stairs?” cried we children, as 


we rushed in from the door-yard, attracted by the 
noise. 
My aunt said not a word for a minute or two, and we 





were forming all sorts of fearful guesses, when at length 
she summoned the breath to whisper: 

“7 believe in my soul the devil's in the mbeal-chest !” 
us dared 
most courageous per- 


After this fearful announcement not one of 
My aunt was the 


son in the house, now that my father was from home, to 


to go up stairs. 


be gone several days, and secing her in such a condi- 
tion of utter affright was enough to melt what little 
boldness there was in the rest of us completely away, 


Olive now explained that she had gone directly to 


|} the meal-chest to open it as usual, thinking nothing, of 


course, but that she should find every thing as she left 
it the last time she was there; but the instant that she 
lifted the lid, a great creature inside had sprung at her 
with such a terrible growl as she 
all her life. 

What could it mean? Was there some special sin 
charged against the family that the evil one should in- 
yade our house in person, and possess himself of our 
very living? The wicked Egyptians found frogs in 
their kneading-troughs; but this was worse. 

Still, none of us had any doubt but Aunt Olive was 
right, and that we had as much reason to be frightened 
Once, only, my mother ventured to listen for a 
second up the staircase, and when questioned, said she 


never heard before in 


as she. 


heard a moaning noise and a slight thumping. 

She bolted the chamber door with a broomstick, and 
immediately started off with her sun-bonnct on, to call 
for help. 

“Are you going all the way to the minister’s, Nabby d 
said my grandmother, in a pleading tone. 

“No, I shall get the schoolmaster.” 

Some time elapsed before my mother returned, for 
she had full half a’mile to go; and during that interval 
we hung stealthily about the house and door-yard, in 
state of trepidation not easily described. 

At length he came. He was a pale man—perhaps 
paler that day than usual—ta!l and bony, with large 
eyes that stared mysteriously at you, and a voice 
deep as the tones of the old bass viol that singing mas- 
ter Sears always brought to mecting in his wagon on 
Sunday. 

“Surely the devil will be afraid of him!” we children 
thought, as he walked in, and made his way cautiously 
up stairs. 

My mother followed, far enough behind to show him 
where the haunted chest stood, and then came quickly 
down to where we huddled trembling on the lower 
steps in the entry. We could distinctly hear the thump- 
ing and the moaning of the hidden spirit as the valiant 
schoolmaster entered the room. 

Suddenly there came a sound from above that sent 
us all through the kitchen, shrieking with terror. 
The lid of the meal-chest rattled fearfully ; something 
dropped like a log upon the chamber floor; there was a 
scratching and scrambling of hoofed feet, and we heard 
the exclamations of the schoolmaster as he descended 
the stairs with a racket that made us believe the roof 
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was falling in. Over tables and chairs, and crowding | 
each other like mad creatures, we escaped from the 
house just as the unlucky master reached the lower en- 
try. We heard the savage, “oogh, oogh, oogh!” of the 
goblin in full pursuit, when some of us glancing back 
to measure our chances of safety, beheld the school- 
master shoot swiftly out of the kitchen door, mounted 
on the back of neighbor Walbridge’s fat shoat! 

Poor pig! In one of his eccasional visits to our door, 
he had probably but a few minutes before Aunt Olive | 
had gone for her meal, found his way unobserved up | 
stairt, while the family were busy elsewhere; and, lik- | 
ing the smell of the meal-chest, had managed to get 
jnto it, where he accidentally knocked the prop from | 
under the cover, and made himself a prisoner. No 
doubt he remembered the adventure to his dying day. | 
Certain it is that the schoolmaster never forgot the pig. | 
He was the only one of all concerned whose fright did 
not instantly turn to laughter as soon as the truth of 
the mystery was known. Picking up his hat, he walked | 
off withont saying a word; and the last we saw of him | 
that day, he was going slowly homeward, brushing the | 
meal eff his clothes. wT. 2. 
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THE MUSIC OF CHILDHOOD. 


When I hear the waters fretting, 

When I see the chestnut letting 

blossoms falter down, I think, **Alas, the day!" 
Once with magical sweet singing, 

Blackbirds set the weodland rivging, 

That awakes no tore while April hours wear themselves away. | 





ier devely 


In our hearts fair haope lay smiling, 

Sweet as air and all beguiling; | 
And there hung a mist of blue-bells on the slope and down the dell; 

\nd we talked of joy and splendor 

That tke years unborn would render— 


And the tlackbir telped us with the story, for they knew it well. 






fluting. “Bees are humming, 

re and Summer's coming; 

vu walk, aman with men, in pride and joy; 
imi leys shady; 

tul lady; | 

have we rte hope for, litle girl and boy.” 











For no fairer days 


“Laugh and pl 
Lull our 


ty, O lisping waters, 
downy sons and daughters: 


Come, O wind ui rock their leaty cradle in thy wanderings coy ; 
When they wake well end the measure 
With a wild, sweet ery of pleasure, 
a ‘Hey vu derr ets be merry, little girl and boy!" 
icles a ianacenmna cant { 
For the Companion. 
SOMETHING ABOUT EARTHQUAKES 
The paragraph on the California carthquake, in a 
late number of the Youth’s Companion, reminded me of 
rht experience in one or two of these fearful 


my own sli 
ions of nature, and of what I saw of their terri- 
Its in Havyti. | 

I sailed trom Boston January 9, 1859, and at the end 
of thirteen davs was landed at Cape Haytien, 
negro Republic of Tlayti. This city was once the “lit- 
tle Paris of the Antilles,” but when I landed there, it 
was mainly amass of ruins, gaily decorated with lux- 
uriant On the 7th of May, 
totally destroyed by an earthquake. 

“In five 
town fell. 





con 


ble resu 


in the 


vegetation, 
“the whole 
that day. 
fountains, 
all 
full of flowers and 


SC conds,” 
There 
It was a beautiful 
and splendid 
surr vled by 
trop 

“Tlow many 


said a citizen to me, 
were no ruins here 
city then, with 


before 
numerous 
two-story houses in every 
tasteful little gardens, 


direction, 








lives were lost ?” Lasked him. 
“Six thousand,” ke 
When I re 


in th 


said. 


ched Gonaives, seeing nowhere ruins 
(although in travelling to it, 


saw several deep and wide gaps in the ground made by 


any 


town, overland, we 


frequent carthquakes,) Lasked the landlady one morn- 
ing whether there had ever been a shock felt there ? 
O! ve was the startling answer, “‘very often; 


I the shock 
Weil, this was 
“No,” said 1; 

me tat 


last night?” 

an unexpected question ! 

“but now, as I think of it, it occurs to 
iething and I got up 


t son woke we in the night, 


and went out of doors.” 
“Well, it 


landlady. 


said the 
“Lt woke every body in this part of the town. 


an carthquake that woke you,” 


The shock seemed to goin a vein or stream, for they 
didn’t feel it in the other part of the town.” 

“But were you, who knew abeut it, not frightened ?” 
Tasked her. 

“No, 
such concus 
would take 
houses 


Madame S——, “we are accustomed to 
slight, and it 
shock to tumble down our 
if you notice, they are built to stand a good 


no,” said 


sions; besides, this was very 
a pretty heavy 
, for, 
shaking without much damage. 

I now noted that those houses that were built of brick 
Were rendered carthquake-proof by frames—that a per- 
pendicular post inserted in the wall every few feet, 
cured the safety of the dwellers by making it impossi- 
ble for the bricks to fall out. 

Our landlady told us several harrewing incidents con- 
nected with the earthquake at Cape Haytien. 

When the town fell, 
four marriasé 





: in high life; for the people, although 
are negroes, are many of them wealthy, fashion- 
able and cultivated. The guests had already arrived in 
their gay marriage robes. The cooks were busily em- 
ployed in preparing the bridal feast. Some of the hap- 
PY young people were in their baths, others were ar- 
tanging their toilet, others were sitting, fully dressed, 
for their expected visitors. Suddenly a fearful rumb- 
ling, then a deafening crash, and lo! they were crushed 
to death, or buried alive under the falling walls. 

Mrs, Bird, the wife of an English missionary, who 
Was in the town at the time, said that in climbing over 
the ruins, the survivors saw hundreds of the mangled, 
lifeless bodies of those killed by the earthquake. Other 
Victims were but half buried in the rubbish, and unable 
either to get he lp or to get out, Desks, pens, money 
and open account books were lying amid the stones 
aad plaster, untouched, beside the dead bodies of the 
clerks who had kept them. And at night a still more 
fearful scene was presented from shipboard. The ruined 
city was on fire, and hundreds of poor wretches there, 
not dead, but held fast by the fallen masonry and tim- 
ber, prayed, and wept, and shricked for aid, as they 
saw the flames coming nearer, and nearer, and nearer, 
that were to roast them alive, but they implored in vain. 

The next time I felt an earthquake was at St. Mark, 
on the same island. I was sleeping in a room in the 
upper—the erage ape of the house of a hospitable 
merchant there. It was quite chilly at night, and the 


they 


| half dozing, and felt the house tremble. 


(for it wouldn’t do for him to leave his office before six 
| o'clock, work or no work,)—when it seemed to him that | 


| his watch; but presently he got down from his seatwnd 
| went to the closet. 


| had been recently at work. 


1842, it was 


| then take it home for his old Tabby, 


preparations were in progress for 


bed-covering was too scanty for warmth. I initia’ 
I knew that it 
was useless to try to escape; that my chances were 
quite as good if I lay still. So I kept my bed. The 
shock, however, was but a slight one, and therefore did 
no harm. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 








For the Companion, 


MR. JOHN’S PET. 

Mr. John sat perched upon the high stool before his | 
desk, trimming his finger-nails—not because they need- 
ed trimming, but because he had nothing else to do. 

The counting-room was small and dark; the only 
window looked out upon brick walls, and when Mr. 
John got through his work in the afternoon, he used to 
find it very dull,—very dull indeed. 

Well, this particular afternoon, Mr. John sat cutting 
his nails and looking at the clock every few minutes, 





he heard a little noise. 
He listened, thinking perhaps it was the ticking of 





Ona low shelf was a little keg of crackers, which 
Mr. Jolin kept there for luncheon when he was too busy | 
to go home to dinner. : 

He rolled the keg away, and found, just as he ex-| 
pected, that there was a mouse-hole in the corner of the 
shelf back of where the keg had stood, and there were | 
fresh chips strewn about, showing that the little burglar 


“Aha!” said Mi. John, “after crackers, are you? I! 
wonder if you wouldn't like some toasted cheese ?” | 

He stood up in a chair, and began rummaging omen! 
papers and boxes on the top shelf, and finally found 
what he was looking for—an old mouse-trap; not the | 
kind that has a wire noose to spring round the little 
culprit’s throat, but a box trap, that would let the mouse 
go in easily, and gave him plenty of room when he got | 


| there; the only trouble was, that it would not let him | 


go out again. Mr. John toasted some cheese rinds, and | 

sprgad them upon the floor of the trap, which he put | 

near the chips in the corner, then pushed back the | 

cracker keg, and just then the clock struck six. | 
So he put great into the iron 

locked them up, and looked at the fire to see that it was | 

all right, and then went home and forgot all about the | 


the books and 


afe 
Sait 


mouse, 


sut the next morning, when he got hungry, and went 
to the closet for a cracker, he remembered it again, and | 
pulled away the keg, and there i in the trap was the pret- 
tiest little mouse you ever saw, trembling all over, and 
crouching all in a heap. 





“Well, mousie, how did you like your supper, hey ? 
said he; but mousie did not look very grateful, ‘ut | 
only shook more than ever. | 

What to do with the little creature, now he had it, 
was more than Mr. John knew. If there had only been 1] 
acat about the place—but there wasn’t; and Mr. John | 
did not like to take it out amd kill it himself, so he | 
thought he would leave it on his desk until dinner, and 
who would make | 
very quick work with it. So he went to writing, and | 
did not look up again for a long | 

Meanwhile, mousie 


time. 
began to look around, and feel | 
more at home; and by-and-bye she nibbled quietly at | 
the cracker and cheese, and when Mr. John came for | 
licr at dinner-time, she was sitting up and washing her | 
face fur as content | 
edly as possible, and she lifted her little bright eyes so 
confidingly to Mr. John’s face, that instead of taking 
her he gave her a fresh bit of cheese and some | 
water in a litthe wooden box, and left her still on the 
desk 

When he left the dinner-table that day, he put a few | 
lumps of sugar in his pocket; and on his way down | 
town he stopped at a store, and bought a little cage with 
a wheel attached, like a squirrel cage, only not quarter 
so large, and in half an hour more mousie had gone to| 
housekeeping in it. 


and ears, and smoothing down her 


home, 


In the afternoon, Mr. John spent his leisure moments 
in teaching his little prisoner the mysteries of the wheel | 
of her cage, which terrified her very much at first, 
though she soon became accustomed to it, and turned 
it as merrily as could be. 

One morning, Mr. John came into the cotinting-room, | 
and looked as usual to see if mousie was awake, and 
behold, Mrs. Mousie was busily engaged with a whole 
family of little ones! 


Five little baby mice, about as 


| large as the end of your little finger, and of the same 
«wlort 
; coor?! 


There they lay, on a nice bed of cotton which Mr, 
John had given their mother, while Mrs. Mousie 
looked the very picture of contentment, so much like a 
motherly old puss in miniature, that’ Mr. John almost 
expected to hear her purr. 

The babies lived, and seemed to thrive for a day or 
two, and Mr. John was never tired of watching them, 
but one after another they all drooped and died, and the 
little mother was left alone again. Mr. John thought 
she didn’t seem to mourn much, as her appetite contin- 
ued good, and she seemed to enjoy her exercise in the 
wheel as much as ever; but perhaps she did mourn for 
them, after all, for when he came to the office one Mon- 
day morning, mousie was gone. Whether she was 
lonely through the long hours of Sunday, and thought 
herself deserted, or whether some of her former friends 
came and persuaded her to return to them, I do not 
know; the cage was empty and a freshly nibbled hole 
in the side showed how mousie escaped. 

For some time, Mr. John kept the cage upon the desk 
baited with apple and other dainties, hoping she might 
come back; but after awhile he put it away upon the 
dusty top shelf, and mousie was never seen again. 

Miriam. 


to 








Simpce put Errectvar.—The entire freedom from all deleteri- | 


ous ingredients render “ Brown's Bronchial Troches,” or Cough and 
Voice Lozenges, 4 safe remedy for the most delicate female, or 
youngest child, and has caused them to be held in the highest es- 
teem by Clergymen, Singers and Public Speakers generally. 


NEW SHEET MUSIC---CHOICE AND DE- 
SIRABLE. 
My Morner’s SWEET Goop-nYe. Ballad. Keller, cts. I KNow 


HE WILL RETUR: Song. Rudolphsen, 30 cts, [HAVE LISTENED | 
FOR HER Footsteps. Song and Chorus. Keller, 30 cts. I HAVE | 








NO JOY BUT IN THY Smite. Ballad. Keller, 30 cts, CotT WHERE 
THE OLD FoLks Dirp. Song and Chorus. Leavitt, 30 cts. Kiss 
ME WHILE I'M DREAMING. Song. Wimmerstedt, 30 cts. Sent post- 


paid, on receipt of pric e, by 
277 Washington Street. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
x 4—tt 





PERRY DAVIS’S 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER! 
THE GREAT FAMILY MEDICINE OF THE AGE, 





| 
should be adulterated with milk | 
ar if desired, or made into a syr- | 
up with molasses. For a Cough, a few drops on sugar eaten will | 
be more effective than any thing else. For Sore Throat, gargle the | 
throat with a mixture of Pain Killer and water, and the relief is 
immediate and cure positive. 

[t should not be forgotten that the Pain Killer is equally as go« rd j 
to take internally as to use externally. Each bottle is wrap yped | 
with tull directions for its use. | 


PLEASE READ THE 


Pain Killer, taken internally. 
or water, and sweetened with s 






PRINTED DIRECTIONS. 








JENTLEMEN,—I have used Perry Davis's Pain Ki¥er, 
to directions, with great success. 
and Bowels, itis an invaluable remedy. I consider it the most | 
valuable medicine of the age, and can tully recommend it for the 
above named and al! similar complaints. 

p EDGAR F. HORN, 


| 

é | 

Yours, sincerely, | 
Birmingham, O. | 

| 


I take great pleasure in recommending Perry Davis's Vegetable | 
Pain Killer to my friends, as being among the best pain relievers 
extant. J. L. MURPHY, M. D., New Castle, 0 


A pleasing travelling companion, and one that no person should 
be without is Perry Davis's Pain Killer. A sudden attack of diar- | 
rhaa, dysente or cholera morbus, can be effectually and instan 
tancously reliéved by it. It is equally effectual in curing scalds, | 
burns, &e. | 


according 
In cases of Pain in the Stomach 





TESTIMONIALS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
THOMAS S. RANNEY, writing from Rangoon, Burmah, says: “It | 
is becoming more popular, and in several instances [ am ‘assured 
that the cholera has been arrested and life preserved by its use. 
‘The late prevalence of cholera here has swept off about all the 
Pain Killer L had, and purchasers looking to me tor a supply will 
be disappointed in my ability to supply them. _ Please send ine an 
invoice of $150 worth by the first opportunity.” 
Messrs. Pekny Davis & Sons,—Dear 
we are happy to say, is getting in 
qualities are being appreciated. 


Sirs,—The Pain Killer: | 
good repute here, and its good | 
Lately, we have a great demand | 


tor the article, and contidently anticipate a large trade in the 
Pain Killer. BORKODAIL E, emma: ~ HALL & CO., 
j—Ow 


Cape Town, Africa. | 





AYER’S AGUE CURE. 

FOR THE SPEEDY CURE OF 
Intermittent Fever, or Fever and Ague, Remittent Fever, Chil i 
Fever, Dumb Ague, Periodical Headache or Bilious Headache: 
and Bilious Fe , indeed for the whole class of diseases origi 


nating in biliary derangement, caused by the Malaria of mias- 
Tnatic countries, 


















Fever and Ague is not the only consequenee of the miasmatic 
poison. A great variety of disorders arise trom its irritation, in 
malarious districts, among which are Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
Gout, Headache, Llindness, Toothache, Earache, Catarrh, Asth- 
ma, Palpitation, Painful Affection of the Spleen, Hysterics, Pain 
in the bowels, ¢ ‘olic, Paralys is, and Derangement of the Stomach, 
all of which, whe n originating in this ¢ fuse put on the intermittent 
type or become periodical. ‘This “cure” expel# the poison trom 
the blood, and thus cures them all alike. Itis not only the most 
effectual remedy ever discovered for this class of complaints, but 
it is the cheapest and moreover is perfectly sate. No harm can | 
arise from its use, and the patient when cured is left as he althy as | 
it he had never had the disease. Can this be said of any other cure 
for Chills and Fever? It is true of this, and its importance to 
those afflicted with the complaint cannot be over estimated. So 
sure is itto cure the Fever, and Ague, that it may be truthfully 
said to be a certain remed One Dealer complains that it is not 
a good medicine to sell, because one bottie cures a whole neighbor- 
hood. 

Prepared by J. C. AYER & CO., 
Drugyists and dealers in Medicines. 









Lowell, Mass., and sold by all 
2. 
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HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71, 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 

Men and Poys are MAKING MoNEY withthe LOWE PRESS | 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 

Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO., 

25—ly 23 Water Street. Boston. 


THE GREAT GERMAN 
EEBEILMITTEL 
Is the only reliable remedy which WILL CURE 
CATARRH 
Of the Nose, Head or Throat, 
COLDS, BRONCHITIS, DIPTHERTA, 
and CONSUMPTION ia its first stages. 
PRICE PER BOTTLE, $2,00. 


ees sale by WEEKS & POTTER, No. 170 Washington Street, 
SORGE C. GOODWIN & CO., No. 38 Hanover Street, J. WIL 
Ss x. “IR. & Co., No. 133 Washington Street, Boston, and all 
other sles 42—6meow 





COUGHS, ASTHMA, 











TO CHILDREN. 


When you are sick, don't take any of those very unpleasant | to others in like condition, for it is, I think, all it purports to 


“Doctor's Pills,” but tell mother to get. 1 some of 


Dr. Humphreys’ Homeopathic Sugar Pills. 


They are nice to take, won't make you worse, and certain to cure 
you. Look over the list below, and tind what you want, and if 
your Druggist don't have it, send to our store in New York, and 
we will send it to you at once. 


LIST OF HUMPHREYS’ 
SPECIFIC HOMEOPATHIC REMEDIES. 


Price of single ere 

No. 1 cures Fever, Congestion and Inflammation.. 
2 Worm Fever, Worm Colic... 

* Colic, Teething, Crying of Intant 
" Diarrhoea, of Children or Adult 
“ Dysentery, or Bloody Flux, Coli 
* Cholera Morbus, Nausea....... 
* Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness. Bronchitis 
“ Toothache, Faceache, Nervi as Pains. 
“ Headaches, Sick Headaches. Vertigo. 
“* Dyspepsia, Weak, or Acid Stomach 
* Croup, Hoarse Croupy Cough...... 
“ Salt itheum, Crusty Eruptions 
“ Rheumatism, Pain, Lameness.. 
“ Kever and Ague, Intermittent Fever 


“ Whooping Cough, shortening i 
“ Asthma, Fs ance Difficult Breathing.. 
“ Ear Disch ee Noise in the Head.......... 
* Secrofula, Enlarged Glands and Tonsils.. 
“ General Debil ility, Physical Weakness... 
“  Dropsy, Fluid Accumulations,...... 
“ Sea Sickness, a. Vertigo. 
“ Urinary Diseases, Gravel................000- 
“ Prostration, iaveluntary ‘Duala, Ner- 
vous Debility........... oe aconeaeieee 
‘“ Sore Mouth, or Canker, 
* Urinary Incontinence... 
“ Epilepsy and Spasms, Chorea, 
“ Diptheria, Ulcerated Sore Throat..............50 








Or it is better to get a full case at once, and always have in the 
family a remedy for every ordinary disease likely to occur. 


Famiry AND TRAVELLING CasEs. 
| 35 vials, in morocco case, Book complete......... owes a 
00 








28 large vials, in moraceg, Book of Directions. 8, 

20 large vials, in moroced, Book of Directions. 6,00 
20 large v ials, plain case, “Book of Directions.. 5.00 
15 boxes, (Nos. 1 to 14,) Book of Directions... 3,00 
Any 6 boxes, (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions... 1,25 


| For sale by respectable dealers in Medicine ev ieihishasll and 
| sent FREE on receipt of price, by 
| 


Humrureys’ Spec. Hom. MeEp. Co., 


' 
'  35—lyis 562 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


| the Balsam as good as any, 
| which I am acquainted.” 


| CHERRY, 


| forward to the delivery of two sermons on the 


| 
| 


| ous certificates in the Maine Far mer endorsing the 
| great lung remedy, 


WISTAR’S BALSAM 
ie 
WILD CHERRY 
HAS BEEN USED FOR NEARLY 
HALF A CENTURY, 


WITH THE MOST ASTONISHING SUCCESS IN CURING 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, SORE THROAT, INULU- 
ENZA, WHOOPING COUGH, CROUP, LIVER COM- 
PLAINT, BRONCHITIS, DIFFICULTY OF 
BREATHING, ASTHMA, AND EVE- 

RY AFFECTION OF 
THE THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST. 


CONSUMPTION, 


which carries off more victims than any other disease, and whie ~s 


| bates the skill of the Physician to a greater extent than any other 
| malady, often 
YIELDS TO THIS REMEDY! 
when all others prove ineffectual. 
AS A MEDICINE, 
RAPID IN RELIEF, sag IN EFFECT, SAFE IN ITS 
OPERATION, 


IT IS UNSURPASSED! 


while as a preparation, 
minerals; uniting skill, 


free from noxious ingredients, poisons 

science and medical knowle¢ 
ing all that is valuable in the vegetable kingdom for 
diseases, it is 


INCOMPARABLE! 


and is entitled, merits and receives the general confidence of the 
public. 


r 







Seymour Thatcher, M. D., 

of Herman, N. Y., writes as follows: 
“WIRTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD Cuerry gives universal sati 
|tion. It scems to cure a Cough by loosening and cleansi 
lungs, and allaying irritation, thus removing the cause, inste 
drying up the cough and leaving the cause behind. 1 « 
if not the best, Cough medicine 







From R. Fellows, 
“Although I have 
cines, I can but say, 


M. D., of Hill, N. H. 

generally a great objection to patent med’ 
in justice to Dk. WIsTAR’s BALSAM OF W 
that it is a remedy of superior value for Pulmonary 1 
I have made use of this preparation for several yea 
it has proved to be very reliable and efficacious in the treatment 
of severe and long-standing Coughs. I know of one patient Ww 





€QAS8C8, 





in comfortable health, who has taken this remedy, and w ut 
| for its use, I consider would not now be living.” 
Unsolicited Te ostimony. 
‘rom Rey. FRANcis LonDELL, Pastor of the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 

BRIDGEPORT, JAN. 21, 15¢4. 
Gentlemen, —I consider it a duty which I owe to svrflcrimg hu- 
manity to bear testimony to the virtues of Dr. WiIsTaAiss BALSAM 


or WILp Cuerry. I have used it—when I have had occa 
any remedy for Coughs Colds, or Sore Throat—for ma 
and never, in a single instance, has it failed to relieve ¢ 
me. TI have frequently been very hoarse on Saturday, a 
following day 
sad misgivings, but by a liberal use of the dane my hoarse 
has iuvariably been removed, and IT have preached without « 
culty. I commend it to my brethren in the ministry 
speakers generally, as a certain remedy for the brone! 
to which we are peculiarly exposed. 

Entirely unsolicited. I send you this testimony, which you are at 
liberty to use in any way you choose, Perhaps the Balsam does 
not affect all persons alike, but it alw: ays removes my ho ATSERCS 
and fits me for the minister's hard working day—the Sat 1. 
Very truly yours, FRANCIS LOB DE 


From ITon. W. 


siom for 



















IT. Jones, of Vermont. 
West Dover, VT., May 18, 
Messrs, 8S. W. Fowre & Co..—Gentlemen.—I have been trou- 
bled from my boyhood with what the doctors would call 
or hereditary ling complaint. Some ten or twelve y 
early in the winter, I took cold, which as usual settled into a severe 
cough, which continued to increase as the season advanced. - 
though I made use of all the the cough remedies I had know! 
of. My family physician also prescribed for me, until L was 1 
satisfied that I experienced no relief. During all thi 
| gradually running down, losing Hesh and strength, u 
| as well as myself became very much alarmed, thinking 
waste away in Consumption. 

While in Boston, during the spring following, r was induces 
friends to try Wistar’s BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY i 


irs since 





























them (for [had no faith in the article myself.) Ty proc ure 
and commenced its use, After one day's trial I was set 
| it was relieving me; in ten days’ time my cough | 


ceased, and I was soon restored to my usual bealth ¢ 
I have ever since kept the Bar SAM in my house, and v 
member of my family has a cough or cold itis imm«¢ 








to. No family should be without it 
Yours truly, Ww. 
Still Further or « 
FAIRFIELD, ME., APRIL 28, 


Messrs. SktTH W. FowLe & Co.—Gentlemen—Sec num 
merits of thi 
I 


WILD CuerRRy, 








Wistar’s Ba { OF 
induced and I take great pleasure in giving publicity 
cure it accomplished in my family in the year Iss. } 
summer of that year my son, Henry A. Archer, now Postmasicr at 
Fairfield, Somerset Co., Me., was attacked with spitting of blood, 
cough, weakness of lungs, and general debility, so much so t 
| our family physician declared him to have a SEATED Cons 
TION. He was under medical treatment for a number of mon 
| but received no benefit from it. At length, from the solicitati: t 
| himself and others, I was induced to purchase one bottle of Wrs- 

| TAR'S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, Which benefited him so much L 

| obtained another bottle, which in a short time restored him to his 
usual state of health. 1 think I can safely recommend this re medy 










be— 
| the great Lung Remedy for the times! 
| The above statement, gentlemen, is my voluntary 
in favor of your Balsam, and is at your oo ul. 

s ever, yours, ANDREW 


offering to you 
ARCHER, 


“ete Oxe Doiiar A Borrre. 


PREPARED BY 

























SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 
18 Tremont Street............eeeeee Boston, 
ND FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
4—lyeop 

| 

| 

| GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 

| CURES CUTS, BURNS, SCALDS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
° CURES WOUNDS, BRUISES, SPRAINS. 
| GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES RINGWORMS, WARTS, &c. 





| 
“ Piles, External or Internal.............. a | ae - . 71 
“ Opthalmy, Weak or Intlamed Eyes.. | GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
“ Catarrh, Acute or Chronic,...... CURES BOILS, UL¢ S, CANCERS 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES SALT RHEUM, ERYSIPELAS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES CORNS, FELONS, PILES. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES FROZEN LIMBS AND CHILBLAINS., 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES CHAPPED HANDS AND BLISTERS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
HEALS OLD SORES, FLESH WOUNBS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
Is prompt in action, removes pain at once, and reduces the most 
angry-looking swellings and inflammation, as if by magio,—thus af- 
tording relief and a complete cure, 
Only 25 Cents a Rox. 
(Sent by mail for 35 cents.) 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, ... .BOSTON, 
PROPRIETORS, 


For sale by all Druggists, Cirocers, and at all country stor: s. 


{—lyeon 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





{ 
| 


BOSTON, JANUARY 25, 1866. 
Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 


SIGHTS IN PARIS. 
A FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 

Paris is famous for its benevolent institutions. These 
are very numerous, and provide for every form of hu- 
man misery. ‘They are all under the care of the gener- 
al government, and are managed with the greatest skill | 
so as to aid the poor and helpless of both sexes and of 
all Among other objects of charity, the little 
foundlings that are abandoned by their cruel parents, 
and left to starve or freeze, are well provided for at an 
establishment called La Creche. Itis situated on the 
Rue @’Enfer, in a large and handsome building. 

Let us enter and see this gigantic nursery, where 
Mother France keeps her children. 


ages. 


At the door we find a concierge or porter, dressed in a 
sortof military uniform. He is very polite, and offers | 
all sorts of civilities to his visitors. 

“If messicurs les etrangers,” (the foreign gentlemen, ) 
he says, “would like to go over the establishment they 
must apply to Monsieur Le Directeur, at his office a short | 
distance beyond.” | 

We follow the direction, and find ‘‘ Monsieur Le Direc- 
teur” very busy indeed. However, he is not too much en- | 
gaged to be polite, and offers us all the information that | 
his hurry will permit. Finally he excuses himself with | 
profuse apologies, and hands us over to the military con- 
cierge, with instructions to pay us every attention, and 
take us everywhere we wish to go in the building. 

We cross a nicely swept courtyard paved with broad 
flagstones. Here are several grave-looking gentlemen, 
evidently physicians, who have the care of the hundreds 
of little patients in the various rooms. We enter the 
door of the great hall, and find ourselves in a large and 
grand old palace, once used for a far different purpose, 
We pass up a broad and handsome staircase of oak. It 
has a massive balustrade, and a heavy ceiling of carved 
timber. It looks venerable and solid, and carries us 
many centuries away, when lords and ladies held festi- 
val here, and thought but little of the future. In their 
day all here was quiet and refined enjoyment; but now 
every thing betokens business and hurry. Nurses and 
servants in blue and white are running to and fro, and 
sisters of charity, in their dark robes and stiff white 
caps, move quietly from room to room. 





At the end of a long corridor a door opens, and be-! 


hold us suddenly in the nursery. 

What a scence it is! 

It is no little garret room, dark, low and uncomfort- 
able, with dirty babies crying from hunger and neg- 
lect. On the contrary, we stand in a magnificent and 
lofty hall. The floor is of oak, and shining as brightly 
as anew tin plate. Every thing around is clean, airy 
wnd cheerful. The nurses move about as noiselessly as 
ministering angels. What fun it must be to be a baby 
and do nothing all day but suck one’s thumbs and stare 
quictly at every thing, and be tended by such kind peo- 
ple! Upand “down the whole length of the hall are 
the long rows of white cradles. Each one holds a baby 
dressed in white, and covered with a white counterpane. 
All seem happy and at ease in their little minds. What 
a show! 
thém crying! Each cradle has a little arched canopy from 
which hang the whitest of curtains. How much peace, 
and innocence, and unconscious happiness 





At the head of the nursery is a large fireplace. 
cool without, and a bright fire 
A great variety of infants’ clothing lie scattered about. 
Before the fire is a slanting frame with a mattrass spread 
upon it. This also is covered with a white cloth, on 
which are plenty of babies just arrived. Some look blue 
and half frozen, some are very red, like little topers, 
and others again are quite as pale as the cloth they are 
lying upon. The nurses are unpacking each little un- 
conscious morsel of torpidity in its turn. 


It is 


Nimbly and 
skilfully they remove the rags the little cherubs came 
in; and having washed them, proceed to robe them in 
white. Each one is numbered, and taken to its cradle 
tall it can be properly disposed of. When these are all 
arrayed, comes the feeding time: Babies are very ex- 
acting, and hny little urchin who is neglected, soon con- 
trives to let his wants be known in a most imperative 
way. The feeding is done in a very systematic and 
business-like manner. Each little grunter in turn is 
taken from its bed, fed, and then tucked in again. Evy- 
ery thing is done according to rule ; and even these help- 
less infants seem to understand the matter and know 
precisely when they are to go to sleep, when to wake 
up, and when to be fed. They crow and chatter alleto 
themselves, and do about as much of it, and at about 
the same time, one as another. We could hardly help 
thinking that down under the building, or concealed be- 
low the floor, there must be a gigantic machine, with 
wires running to each baby, so that he knew just pre- 
cisely how to conduct himself, and what to do, and the 
proper time to do it, like a fat little human automaton. 
But charming as is their life within these walls, it 
does not continue very long. Country life and pure air 
are considered infinitely better for these cherubs and 
rosebuds than anything they can get in the city. Thus 
it happens that after afew days, or, at most, weeks, 


stout, hearty-looking nurses come from various villages | 


and carry off the foundlings to bring up in a way that 
will make them “healthy and happy and wise.” They 
are distributed round about among the cottages and 
cabins of the small villages, and there remain until they 
are old enough to learn some trade that will enable 
them to earn their own living. 

In spite of their apparent happiness and comfort, these 
little foundlings are sometimes taken ill. Then they 
are taken to another room, where is the sick-ward. 
This miniature hospital is a very interesting sight. How 
can one help feeling a deep sympathy with so many 





; Was sometimes hard, for though many of the convales- 


| ity seemed to smile placidly upon all around it, and to 


More than fourscore babies, and never a one of , 


are spread | 
out before us!’ Who would not be a baby in La Creche! | 


is blazing on the hearth. | 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








helpless infants, who cannot even tell when they are in} denly a bear rushed upon the boy with terrible ferocity. | 
pain, or describe their wants. Long rows of iron beds | ce pa Nr maps os sid but one be ee | 

i shriek of horror before the bear seized him. The father, 
extended up and dow n the room, and on each was one | Grawing a large hunting knife from its sheath, leaped to | 
of these invalids of tender years. Over the head of’ the rescue, and a horrible contest ensued. The bear | 


/each bed was a ticket describing the treatment of the, wasa powerful creature, and ferocious with hunger; but 


the father was fighting for his boy. Though much torn 
by the teeth and claws of the bear, he won the fight, and 
succeeded in carrying his son home in his arms, where | 
both were, at last accounts, rapidly recovering from 
their wounds. 


sufferer, and a sort of explanation of his sickness. This 
was intended for the information of the nurses and sis- | 
ters of charity who attended them. Some of the pa- 


tients were recovering, and were quite cheerful and | 


chatty. Their nurses did every thing in their power to aed ia | 
help them, and in a thousand ingenious ways tried to A LAWYER ABASHED. | 


There is an anecdote related of Sergeant Davy, a great 
lawyer of the last age. A gentleman once appeared at 
. ‘ < | the Court of King’s Bench to give bail inthe sum of 
cents were bright and gay, others wer? fretful, and little | ¢3999, Sergeant Davy, wanting to display his wit, said : | 
disposed to enjoy the attentions that were bestowed “And pray, sir, how do you make out that you are | 
upon them. When a baby is sick, he is a little tyrant, | worth £3000 ?”” , a | 
and his servants are obliged to do their best for his en- | we stated the particulars of his property 
tertainment. He is like that ancient Roman emperor | “That’s all very good,” said the sergeant, “but you 
who offered a great reward to any one that should dis-| want £60 pounds more to be worth £3000.” | 
cover or invent a new pleasure. The reward that baby “For that sum,” replied the gentleman, “I have a note 
ays is not in money, to be sure, but in smiles and light- | phe die nt coe arg and T hope he will have 
ness and winning ways, which his subjects are proud to | The laughter that this reply excited extended even to | 
gain, though they are only transient. | the bench; the sergeant looked abashed, and Lord | 

As we left this infant home, we passed through a} — 7 in his usual urbane eee | 
garden beautifully laid out. Beds of flowers of every | bail.” » becther Davy, Ithink we may accept the 
hue, a fountain in the centre, small but sparkling, and | 
at one end a marble statue of the good St. Vincent de 
Paul, who is regarded as the patron of such institutions. 
The benignant face of the venerable friend of human- 


amuse them and coax them into gaiety. Their work 





+ 
A MAN ATTACKED BY AN ELEPHANT. 
A circumstance recently occurred at Maidstone, Eng- 
land, which is another proof of the sagacity of the ele- 
phant, and its desire for vengeance when provoked. 
A fine elephant, belonging to a menagerie with some | 
camels, was drawing a caravan through Maidstone, 





express its approval of what had been so welland kindly | 
done. | 


taining the correct route. A boy in the crowd offered 
the elephant an apple, when one of the men in attend- 
ance interfered. The animal, which had for some time 





VARIETY. 
pre eq ritated, and seized him around the waist, dashed him to 
the ground, and endeavored to gore hii with his tusks. 
The man, however, succeeded in crawling away, when 
the animal again seized him with his trank and dashed 
him against the wall. The poor fellow was at last res- 
cued by the crowd, and was found to be severely injured. 
Several of his ribs were broken, an arm and aleg frac- 
tured, and he was bruised in several places. 


MR. HUDSON GURNEY’S DOG. 
This touching tale was told by a friend of the late | 
Hudson Gurney. He says: 


One morning I was sitting on business with Mr. Gur- | 
ney, when I heard a pattering of feét behind, and the 
door silently opened. I turned to see who was listening | 
to us, and the Newfoundland dog quietiy entered the | 


ter 


room, and standing in the centre, looked on me boldly, | “EVEN WID SOMEBODY.” 
and on his master kindly. “This,” said Mr. Gurney, | The wife of an ex-negro-trader in Petersburg a few 
“is one of my most faithful friends; he has come to pay | days ago saw a freedman skinning a live cattish in the 


me his usual morning visit.” Turning to the dog he 
continued, “I’m a little better to-day, but not much; | 
one morning you will miss me; I shall be dead.” | 
The dog, as though endowed with human instinct, 
gave a low moan, and advancing to his master, placed 
his huge paw, with a gentleness that would hardly have 
crushed a fly, on Mr. Gurney’s knee; that done, he 
raised himself on his hind legs, and placed the other on 
Mr. Gurney’s shoulder, and, licking his face, seemed to 
pat him on thé back, with an expression of countenance 
which almost said, 
“Come, come, don’t be down-hearted ! 
bad, but you’ll get better by-and-bye.” 
Mr. Gurney perfectly understood him, since he replied, 
“Tt’s no use; I tell you I shall die!” 
| The dog moaned again. 
“And now,” continued the owner of Keswick, “you 
| must go; for Iam busy with this gentleman.” 
| The dog looked at his master, then at me, and then si- 
lently quitted the room. A month or so after, Mr. Gur- 
ney Was a corpse. 


market, and expostulated, with the remark, ‘How can 
you be so cruel!” ‘ 

“Why,” said the intelligent contraband, “dis is de 
| way dey used to do me, and I’s gwine to get even wisl 
somebody.” 

The negro’s revenge was about as intelligent as a 
good many people exhibit who have not been half so 
badly injured as he was. An ill-directed resentment is 
very ridiculous and disgusting. 








GREAT CURIOSITY. 

“Bob, Harry Smith has one of the greatest curiosities 
you ever saw.” 

“Don’t say so! What is it ?” 

“A tree that never sprouts, and becomes smaller the 
older it grows.” 

“Well, that is a curiosity. 

“From California.” 
~ “What is the name of it ?” 
| THE LITTLE BOY’S DREAM. “Axletree. It once belonged to a Calfornia omnibus.” 
} Last night when I was in bed, 

Such tun it seemed to me; 
I dreamed that I was grandpapa, 
And grandpapa was me. 


You are very 


Where did he get it ?” 





—_—__+o»>— 





An InisuMan recently stopped at an hotel where 
pretty high bills were charged. In the morning the 
landlord made out the amount of “damage,” and pre- 
sented it to Pat. After he had glanced over it, the lat- 
ter looked the landlord in the face, and exclaimed, “Ye 
put me in mind of a snipe.” 

“Why,” asked the landlord. 

“Bekase ye’re very nigh all bill!” 


| 


I thought I wore a powdered wig, 
Drab shorts and gaiters buff, 
And took without a single sneeze 

A double pinch of snutf. 





6 } P 
| But he was such a tiny boy, 


And dressed in baby-clothes ; 
| And I thought I smacked bis face because 
He wouldn't blow his nose. = = 





And 1 went walking up the street, 
And he ran by my side; 

But because I walked too quick for him, 
The little fellow cried. 


Sports and Pastimes. 





And after tea I washed his face; 
And when his prayers were said, 

I blew the candle out, and left 
Poor grandpapa in bed. 


The Revolving Serpent. 


MIRACULOUS ESCAPE OF A BOY. 
| A few weeks since a little boy, about two and a half 
years of age, strayed away from his home in Virginia | 
City, Nevada, with a Newfoundland dog, and within an 
hour all traces of both disappeared. Search was made | 
by the neighbors for two days, but without making any | 
discovery. At7o’clock on the evening of the second | 
day the father of the boy entered an old tunnel in the | 
side of the mountain, and about one hundred and fifty 
feet from its mouth he came toa perpendicular shaft, | 
which was sunk some years ago. He shouted down the | 
shaft, heard a faint moan, and recognized the voice of | 
his child. He obtained assistanee, a man was lowered | 
by a rope to the bottom of the shaft, where he found | 
both the boy and the dog, and they were all drawn up | 
in safety. The shaft was one hundred feet in depth, and, | 
singular to say, the child escaped without breaking any 
limbs, and with only a few bruises. The dog was not 
j hurt atall. It is thought that when the child found he rd board is taken and cut in the form ofa spiral as at A, and 
was falling he grasped the dog to save himself, and so| te sive effect it may be painted to represent a serpent. “Then pre- 
pulled him down the shaft with him. tombe Syhgonteadlay San hy rcbheen Toasty panel! J oil rset ara 








| 
| 
| 












This illustration represents an amusing and instructive experi- 
ment, which proves the ascension of h ed air by rendering its 
etfects visible, and it may also be used to test the direction of the 
currents in our rooms and dwellings. ‘To construct one, a piece 





the position shown at I. If this be 
the tail of the serpent suspended by a bit of thread over a lamp, 
the heated air ascending through it will cause ig.to revolve in a 
very amusing manner. Two serpents may be made to turn in op- 
posite directions, by pulling one out from the one side, and the oth- 
er in the reverse direction, so that their heads may poiut towards 
each other when suspended. 


It is remarkable that a dog or a cat has the facult) of 
alighting upon its feet from any ordinary height. In 
this case, probably, the boy was saved in the falling by 

‘the tough and flexible body of the dog breaking the 
force of any concussion on the sides of the pit, and his | 
own body (being the lightest) striking upon the back of | Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
the dog at the bottom. The little fellow’s mother must | 1. 
have been wild with joy to get him back so miraculously. Lubec—yawn—arm—lint—ill. 
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VELVET TONGUES. | 

When I was a boy, I and a number of my playmates | 
had rambled through the woods and fields till, quite for- | 
getful of the fading light, we found ourselves far from 
home. Indeed, we had lost our way. It did so happen 
we were nearerhome than we thought; but how to get 
to it was the question. By the edge of the field we saw 


living poets. 





2. 

In every hedge my ‘ond is, 
As well as every tree; 

And when poor sciiool-boys act amiss, 
It often is their fee. 

My first, likewise, is always wicked, 
Yet ne'er committed sin; 

My fotal for my jJirst is fitted, 
Composed of brass or tin. 








aman coming along, and we ran to ask him to tell us. 3. 
Whether he was in trouble or not I do not know, but he Y &. 


gave us some very surly answer. Just then there came | The name of an American novel. 

| along another man, a near neighbor, and with a merry | 
smile on his face. “Jim,” said he, “a man’s tongue is | 
like a cat’s; it is either a piece of velvet or a piece of | 
sand-paper, just as he likes to use and to make it; and | 
I declare, you always seem to use your tongue for sand- 
paper. Try the velvet, man, tg the velvet principle.” 


I am composed of 28 letters: 

My 3, 6 is a verb. 

My 21, 24, 22 is a small house. 

My 1, 7, 17, 10 is a bird. 

My 5, 24, 8 is a boy's nickname. 

My 25, 18, 2, 11,8 we all have, if we think. 

My 12, 27, 14, 19, 16, 6 sometimes crosses rivers. 








plate. 
According to the papers, my whole should be In every family. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Marjoram. 
2. Phthisis—Bdelium. 


A MAN living near Pembina, in Dacotah Territory, had 
a terrible fight, a short time since, with a grizzly ‘coed 
for his boy—a fine lad, ten years of age. The father and 
son were out in the brush, looking for a colt that had 
strayed off, and not more than a rod apart, when sud-! 


3. Dog—rose. * 
4. Yesterday. 


when the procession halted for the purpose of ascer- } 


shown symptoms of anger towards this man, became ir- | 


The above words transposed, give the name of one of America’s 


My 4, 26, 13, 15, 20, 9, 4 is the kind of stone set in Aaron’s breast- 





COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE! 





READ THE CERTIFICATES, AND THEN TRY IT. 





WE GUARANTEE 
Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure to cure the worst case of DYSPEPSIA iy 


existence, and will pay 
$1l1OCO Reward 


for any certificate published wlich does not prove by investiga. 
tion to be genule. C. G. CLARK & CU. 





Core’s Dyspepsia CuRE 
CURES DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION. 
Cor’s Dysrepsia CuRE 
CURES HEADACHE AND HEARTBURN. 
Cok’s Dysrersia CuRE 


CURES NAUSEA AT STOMACH, CHOLERA MORBUS AND 
DYSENTERY. 


Cor’s Dysrrersia CuRE 
Cures like magic all diseases that originate in a 
DISORDERED STOMACH OR BOWELS. 





The following is from the Rev. William Stevens: 


Messrs. EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL AND COURIER, — Having 
been cured of dyspepsia through the generosity of Mr. Coe, ang 
as this, my gratetul acknowledgment, Is the only remuneratiog 
he appeared willing to receive, (in view of his promise,) please 


| allow my statement a place in your columns, 


For the last ten years, 1 have been afilicied with dyspepsia—e: 


| times so bad, that what | ale at night would distress me the next 
‘ morning, and the same way from morning until night, and | 


have often gone without Diy meals, through fear. lt was While 
suffering in this manner that | took the tirst dose of COE’S DYs. 
PEPSLA CURE, It stopped my pain in one minute. So great 
Wis my confidence in it, and su strong my appetite, that 1 wen: 
home and ate a full meal of ham and e and took a few drops 
of the Cure, and enjoyed it better than any meal I had eaten ip 
ten years. I have taken only one bottle, and can now eat any- 
thing L please without pain. [t is something 1 cannot explain 
but 1 am confident that I am cured, as was he who said, “Onc 
thing I know, that whereas | was blind, now I see.’ 

WILLIAM STEVENS. 








From the Pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church, Madison, 
Conn. 
I have used COE'’S DYSVEPSIA CURE in 
can willingly Lestily to ils value as a micdicine. 
WENKY GIDMAN, 
| . Pastor Methodist Lpiscopal church, 
Madison, Conn., June 30, Ist 


my family, and 


From the benefit derived from the use of COE’S DYSPEPSIA 
; CURE in my family, Lam prepared to say that 1 never intend 
be without it, and advise all who ure i 1 with Dyspepsia tc 
} iry it. ANDER LEWI> 
Madison, June 30, 1s64. 








| 
| PRICK 6. .cccccsces $1 PER LOTTLE. 
Sold by Druggists everyw iere. 
C. G. CLARK & CO.,, 
New Haven, Conn., Proprietors 
CO., General Agents, Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 
| 

GEO. C. GOODWIN & 


$100 Reward 


For any medicine that will cure Coughs, Intiuenza, Tickling in 
the Throat, Whooping Cough, or relieve Conswumptive 
Coughs, as quick as 


COE’S COUGH BALSAM. 


Over 50,000 Bottles have been sold in its native town, and nota 
single instance of its failure is known, 
| Nofamily should be without it. It is within the reach of all 
| the price being ONLY FORTY CENTS, and if an investmen: 
and thorough trial do not “‘back up 1¢ above statement, ¢ 
money will be retunded. We say this knowing its merits, ( 
feel confident that one trial) will secure tor it a home in every 
household. 

Do not waste away with couching, when so small an invest- 
ment will cure you. It may be had of any responsible druggist ir 
town, who will furnish you wh a circular of genuine certificates 
of cures it has made. 

Sold by Drugyists everywhere. 

C. G. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 
New Haven, Conn 
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A CROWN OF GLORY. 


Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 
STERLING'S AMBROSIA 
is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasin 

sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 


Ir 18 WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 
It cures Itching of the Head 
It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 
It prevents the Hair from Falling Out, 
It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 





Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow, Removes Dand- 
ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; insures Luxu- 
riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once 

TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 
the Ambrosia will suit youtoaT. Elegantly put up. 
ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. 
in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles —No 
2 for morning, No. 1 for evening. 


Delicate- 


Sold 


THERE IS NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 


*STERLING’S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and él- 
fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 
Sold by Druggists. 


Sterling's Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 


215 Fulton Street......New York. 
35—ly 


SINGER’S LETTER “A” 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


This splendid machine combines all the good qualities of oxr we 
known manufacturing machines, with many new and valnabie 
| improvements, Jt is swiit, quiet and positive in its operation 
| sews the very finest and coarsest materials, and any thing be 
} tween the two extremes, in a beautitul and substantial manner 
| It Hems, Fells, Cords, Braids, Tucks, Gathers, Stitches, etc., ave’ 
will do a greater range of work than any machine heretofore ol 
| fered to the public 











pend the serpent from its centre on the needle, when it will assume We respectiully invite all in want ofa 
now placed over a stove, or : 


| SUPERIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
to pay usa visit. EVERY MACUINE WARRANTED, and tt: 
instructions given by competent and courteous attendants. 
Send for pamphiet. 
Tne Sincer Manuracturtne Company, 


69 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 


426m 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
WITH 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, 
—OR— 


READY SOAP MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supe 
rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans o! 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds and twelve 
pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making 
Hard and Soft Soap. One pound will make fifteen gallons ° 
Soft Soap. No lime is required. 

Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 

B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washinston Street, 


sty _WaW YORK. 





MORE THAN ONE BUNDRED THINGS 
WoRtTtH KNOWING. 

A HANDBOOK oF VALUABLE INFORMATION FOR EveRY MA’ 
WoMAN AND CriLp. Sent free on receipt of One Stamp for post 
age. Address, ADAMS & CO., Publishers, 21 Bromfleld Street 
Boston. si—6w 
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